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Of Conference of Agricultural Officials 


Held at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
December 28th to 30th, 1936 


The Alberta Department of Agriculture 
The Faculty of Agriculture of the University 
The Dominion Department of Agriculture, (In Alberta) 


The primary purpose of the Conference was to bring together those 
engaged in technical agricultural work within the Province, for dis- 
cussion of agricultural problems common to all. It was hoped through 
the information presented by the speakers and emanating from the dis— 
cussion, that a more or less common understanding and viewpoint might 
be reached, especially with respect to methods of extension and re 
commended agricultural practices, with the objective that greater uni- 
formity of thought and action might govern the efforts of all agricule 
tural agencies in their contacts with the farming public. 


In order that conclusions arrived at through the Conference might 
be properly preserved, an editorial committee and several sub-committees 
Were appointed to gather together material for record, the reports of 
these committees to be published in one volume for distribution to the 
delegates and other members of the agricultural staffs within the Pro- 
wince. in addition to material growing out of the Conference, the 
committees were at liberty to include a limited amount of other infor- 
mation which, in their opinion, should be placed before our agricul- 
tural workers at this time. It was the desire of the Conference that 
these committees shall remain as standing comnuittees until such time 
as another conference may be called. 


The Committees appointed are given below and the reports of the 
sub-committees follow in the order that they are listed: 


Editorial Committee 


Have, Greig, (Chairman); Dr. &., A. Howes; Dr. W. H. Faixtbenee 
S. H. Gandier. 


ASE Raa 


Sub-Committees 


Forage Crops and Weeds: 


Devi whe tenyer, (Chavrman); 1011S. Longman;  G.:M.) Stewart; 
Veerevratelieclea; VWI ON. eridruchney; W. D. /ALbright. 


Soil and Fertilizers: 


Dever, AUMiyatty (Chairman); "ova. (Murray: Wid. Elliott: 
Bry ds De Newivon yw A. HY Palmers 


Cereal Variety Zonation: 


Broek. Ne Weatby. (Charamanyy? eC .0T. Tapp; (Ge Be» Delong 
Ba Oe Whigoread, 


Crop Pests and Diseases: 


O.S. Longman, (Chairman); Drs°A. Ws Henry; HL. Seamans; 
Pr ole e hie UL LCK Lana, Dru ee wor Santord. 


Cattle Policy: 


Prot dt Pawaekys LIS Chateman) se SO... Go Carlyle; 
Dea wee ore ono. Norouay, Wh, Ho Reed; J. RR. Sweeney. 


Swine Policy: 


De he ee Sinelairyn (Chadrman) 3004. E, Wits ons) WT cuniae: 
WH Newoombes. 8. ° G.r Carlyle, 


PouULcy POLLcCy t 


G. M. Cormie, (Chairman); R. H, Ennismore; H. W. Scott. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FORAGE CROPS AND WEEDS 


In this report an effort has been made to integrate the various 
remarks made in the discussions that took place on forage crops at 
the recent conference, but only those contributory ideas have been 
included which appeared to possess the most definitely informative 
value for the farmer. The material has been organized under various 
topics and sub-topics, and where practicable specific reference has 
been made to the three major soil zones. 


1. KINDS OF FORAGE CROPS RECOMMENDED. On brown soils (Zones 1 and 
2). Rye, wheat, oats, barley, corn and sunflowers are the annual 
plants used, wheat and oats being most important. For high ground 
crested wheat grass is the most successful perennial; brome grass is 
adapted except where conditions are not too dry. For moister depres- 
sponge, tress grasses, alfalia, and \sweetiiclover are suitable. For 
Perrcaced! land, “alralia sweet clover timothy and alsike are, most 
commonly grown. In the northern parts of these zones soils witha 
sandy surface underlaid with clay soil are regarded as better suited 
for grasses, alfalfa and clovers than soils with a heavy clay surface, 
the difference being related to the ease of penetration by precipita- 
TlOn In the Lormertand “thesquick heavy vrun-orf, from\ithe latter.) (On 
black soils (Zone 3). Oats, rye, rape, corn and sunflowers are suit- 
able annual crops; brome grass, timothy, slender wheat grass, Ken- 
tucky blue grass, creeping red fescue, alfalfa, sweet, Altaswede and 
alsike clovers are recommended. For sloughs subject to spring flood 
ing, @ mixture of timothy, red top and alsike clover or Reed Canary 
Grass are best. On gray soils (Zone 4). Same as for the black soils. 


2. GETTING SATISFACTORY STANDS: On brown soils (Zones 1 and 2). 
Annual crops are seeded preferably on fallow at the usual time in 
spring. Fall rye is best seeded September lst to 15th. Crested wheat 
grass is more certain when seeded in the fall, or early spring, being 
drilled in stubble without pre-cultivation. In case of drifting land 
seed to spring rye to provide protecting stubble before seeding to 
crested wheat. Where drifting is severe, cover with straw, manure or 
weeds to protect the seeded spring rye. Alfalfa is preferably seeded 
in early spring on non-cultivated stubble, when the frost is out of 
the surface soil only. Orested wheat and creeping red fescue well 
established are not killed out by weeds. Breaking the hard surface of 
very heavy soils may be advisable before seeding to these grasses. In 
zone 2 spring seeding is favored. Where the surface of clay soils may 
bake, breaking the surface crust may be necessary before seeding. On 
black soils (Zone 3). Oats for green feed may be seeded up to June _ 
COth. Grasses and clovers are best seeded without a nurse crop on 
stubodle land which has been spring cultivated shallowly until June 
15th. Land containing perennial weeds should be ploughed. Seeding 
should be done in the end or 3rd week in June. The soil must be very 
firm and the grasses and clover seeds sown not deeper than half an 
inch. Where land is not likely to drift or bake, packing before or 
after seeding or both is beneficial. If a nurse crop must be used the 
rate of seeding it should be reduced to one-third or one-half; oats 
for green feed is to be preferred as a nurse crop. On gray soils 
(Zone 4+). The same as given above for black soils applies, except 
that in districts where adequate summer rainfall is certain, the nurse 
crop may be used more freely. 
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bY INOCULATION. On all soils not previously inoculated by a success— 
ful legume crop of suitable kind grown in recent years, suitable bac- 
teria inoculum should be applied either to the seed to be sown or to 
the field. Cultures are obtainable from the Provincial School of Agri- 
culture, Vermilion, Alberta, the Dominion Bacteriologist, Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, for amounts up to 60 pounds, or the seed firms, 


4, MIXTURES. Mixtures of kinds, especially grasses with legumes, are 
preferable to the kinds grown singly from practically every standpoint 
except where seed production is desired or where the hay is to be mark- 
eted on grade. Yields are higher, flush period of pasture is spread 
and feed is more nutritious. Soil fiber is maintained by grasses, 
while soil fertility is improved by legumes; hay crops are more readily 
cured if grass is present; grasses with legumes in pastures tend to re- 
duce danger of bloating in cattle and sheep. On brown soils (Zones 1 
and 2). Crested wheat and alfalfa are suggested for locations suffi- 
Ciently moist for alfalfa. For short term meadows or pastures, brome 
grass and sweet clover may be used. Seeding sweet clover directly on 
renovated brome stands is suggested. On black soils (Zone 3). For 
hay on high land use 4+ lbs. timothy and 6 lbs. Altaswede red clover 
per acre, or 7 lbs. brome and 6 lbs. alfalfa per acre, or 8 lbs. slen- 
der wheat grass and 6 lbs. alfalfa per acre are recommended. For pur- 
poses of hay and pasture combined the following is suggested: 4 lbs. 
brome, ¢ lbs. timothy, 2 lbs, Kentucky blue grass, 3 lbs. Altaswede 
clover and 3 lbs. alfalfa, On wet land and slough margins use 2 lbs. 
red top, 2 lbs. timothy and 3 lbs. alsike per acre. One authority 
advocates the uSe of only one grass and one legume in mixture, always 
using the same kinds, on any particular farm, the idea being that, 
Should the farmer wish to grow seed in any year, he would not have a 
difficult mixture of seed to deal with, nor would he be handicapped by 
tne vyoluntesring or undesirable crop plants in his seed crop. |'jfva 
farmer anticipated growing grass or clover seed crops he should cer- 
tainly be cautious as to what kinds of forage crop seed he introduced 
into his land. For summer and fall pasture a mixture of 2 bus. oats 
and 1 bus. fall rye seeded in the spring is extremely useful. An im 
proved green feed is grown if 12 lbs. sweet clover seed and + bus. 

oats are sown between May 20 and 31 on clean stubble which has been 
shallowly cultivated at intervals during the spring. The sweet clover 
remains to give a crop the second year. 


5. CARE OF PERENNIAL FORAGE CROP STANDS. In the season of seeding, 
where nurse crops have not been used, weeds should be mowed high be- 
fore they have made too much growth, and left lying on the field. 
Pasturing should be avoided. In a very favorable season a cutting of 
hay may be taken, but cutting should not be done between August 15 and 
September cO. Perennial stands should be broken as soon as they yield 
unsatisfactorily or become weedy. On the black and gray soils, it 
would seem that three or four crops from a stand would ordinarily be 
all that should be taken before the stand is ploughed up and some 
other kind of crop grown or treatment given. 


6. PASTURES. Perennial pastures on the black and gray soils are 
usually short and dry in August and September. This condition is 
greatly alleviated by the inclusion of alfalfa in the pasture mixtures 
Brome and crested wheat grasses provide early pasture and crested 
wheat furnishes pasture later in the fall than any other grass or 
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legume because it is more frost resistant, although it is rather un- 
palatable. Pasture mixtures should include constituents which yield 
&@ maximum length of pasture period through the season. 


ts HAY HARVESTING AND CURING. The stage of maturity is usually too 
far advanced when hay is generally cut. If cutting were done earlier 
the palatability would be improved. The protein content and hence 
the feeding value would be higher and the quality better. The fiber 
and yield would, however, be somewhat less. Experiments indicate that 
the protein content is very appreciably higher in timothy hay when 
cutting is done at head emergence. Wet weather in July renders the 
curing of hay precarious in central and northern Alberta. Growing 
late maturing varieties is suggested. Also the use of the stack silo 
and the trench silo is suggested, the freshly cut material being en— 
Siled without chopping, but very thoroughly packed. In north European 
countries and in other damp regions where hay curing is difficult, 
artificial drying machines are being used and experimented with, but 
the cost of the drying plants is prohibitive to the ordinary indivic- 
ual farmer. Interested farmers may enquire from the Dominion E&xperi- 
mental Farms or the Field Crops Department, University of Alberta, 

Pore urtner intormation Te enbiling hay. 


a. SEED PRODUCTION. Areas most suitable for forage seed growing. 
Opinion seems to favor the moister parts of the Province for seed 
erowing, except perhaps for alfalfa seed, of which the quality and 
yreld are likely to be good on the brown and gray soils, but very. un 
certain on the black soils area. Altaswede, Siberian red and alsike 
clovers produce seed particularly well on the black and gray soils. 
There are believed to be several localities which are especially well 
adapted for growing certain kinds of forage seeds. These should and 
no doubt will be further developed. 


Special Growers. From several standpoints it would seem advisable to 
encourage certain farmers or groups of farmers who have special apti- 
tude for seed growing and who live in favourable locations, to grow 
forage crop seeds rather extensively, rather than to encourage many 
farmers indiscriminately to grow these seeds. The general farmer is 
likely to meet with disappointment and to throw on the market seed 
Moen ie andifiiferent of, poor in quality, and which is difficuls® to 
clean. Special seed growers would do well to develop individually 
systems of farming suited to their particular conditions, which would 
Pecluce Certain forage seed crops, and in which no other Tarming pres 
ject would conflict with, jeopardize or render unduly expensive the 
production of the forage seed crops year after year. . Threshing and 
Cleaning. Thus far the grain thresher with certain modifications and 
adjustments has been paactically exclusively used for threshing grass 
and clover seeds. Much better work could be done with alfalfa and 
clovers by a clover huller, and with less loss of seed. It would 
seem that special growers might singly or in groups procuce seed on a 
scale large enough to justify the purchase of hullers. Cleaning for- 
age seeds is difficult and requires special sieves and suitadle air 
blast devices. Growers should provide themselves with suitable clean- 
ing equipment or utilize good cleaners which are already available at 
Some points. Farmers contemplating the growing of forage seeds should 
be reminded that with only an ordinary fanning mill it is very diffi- 
cult to clean grass or clover seeds into marketable condition. 
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METHODS. Setting seed in alfalfa. While successful seed-setting in 
alfalfa depends in general on weather and soil conditions, it has 
peen found that individual alfalfa plants vary greatly in. their fer- 
tility because of differences in their hereditary qualities. This 
fact being recognized, strains are now being bred by plant breeders, 
watch, 1t,.Ls expected will be much less sensitive to somewhat unfavour-— 
able environmental conditions. Hulling timothy seed. Severe hulling 
of timothy seed lowers the grade. Alberta seed, on account of the 
very dry atmosphere and the plumpness of the peed, 1s liable tome 
badly in handling. Hulling may be avoided to some extent by cutting 
On the green side, oy threshing Sees by running the thresher 
slowly and by cleaning the seed as gently and infrequently as possible 
Growing clean seed makes severe cleaning unnecessary. Marketing 
organization, The Dominion Seed Branch ano the Provincial Department 

of Agriculture collect and distribute information on current rests ei 
Sean orlees Of grass and clover seeds. ,1%,.is felt that there should 
be &@ marketing service for Alberta which would keep growers accurately 
Pimommedaand.assist in marketing the seed. On the, othen hand, .the 
statement has been made authoritatively that good clean seed has al- 
ways found a market. Undoubtedly a great aid in marketing is the 
production of clean seed of good quality. Export market for forage 
crop seeds. It would appear that the possibilities of exporting 
Alberta grown seeds of grasses, alfalfa and clovers are quite real 
Boovencouraping. It has been reported on ara: authority that foreign 
Countries are interested in buying our seeds, believing that northern 
grown seeds are superior, and feeling confident of their quality oe 
cause of the single and efficient System of grading operative in all 
parts of Canada. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS 


The weeds that have been most recently introduced into this Pro- 
vinee and are causing the greatest concern, demanding the attention 
of all persons and agencies interested in weed control, include Leafy 
Spurge, Hoary Cress and Russian Knapweed. Information regarding the 
control of these weeds may be secured from the Field Crops Branch, 
Department of Agriculture. However, a brief description and the 
occurrence of these weeds is reviewed herewith: 


LEAFY SPURGE 
Description: 


The plant grows to a height of from fifteen to twenty-four inches 
The main stem is upright and branches profusely. The leaves are 
Smooth, long and narrow. When broken, the stems and leaves exude a 
toick milky sap. The blooms, borne in umbrella-like clusters at the 
tips of the branches, resembj;e dense tufts of small leaves more than 
ordinary flowers; they are first yellowish green in colour, changing 
tO more district yellow with maturity. The root is reddish brown in 
Colour (woody in texture, and penetrates to,a depth of from four to 
eight feet; it developes creeping root-stocks from which new plants 
originate. New growth starts quickly from the roots each Spring; the 
young plants before blooming resemble flax, and by their density com- 
pletely crowd out farm crops. 


Objectionable Characteristics of Leafy Spurge. 


Jie It propagates by both seed and root-—stocks. 

a Once established, its deep, tough root system makes it a most 
persistent and difficult weed to eradicate. 

oe The sap, exuding from the stems when cut or broken, forms a gum 
which is most troublesome, coating binder knives, machinery and 
even the legs of horses. This gummy substance cannot be removed 
by weshing.and it is.scoraped,off,only with difficulty. 

4, hearty. opurse is rated asa poisonous, plant, but fortunately ..on 
account of its bitter taste, live stock seldom cat this weed. it 
is quite conceivable, however, that hay or straw containing Leafy 
Spurge might harm or even kill animals, as the plant contains a 
poisonous substance. 

ce On account. of».its hard root and the depth to which it enters. the 
soil, a complete kill can seldom be obtained with one year's 
summerfallovw. 


6. It grows so thick and dense that no other plants can compete with 
it. 
{es It develops seed early in the growing season, ripening an abund 


ance of seeds. 


Occurrence. 


Leafy Spurge is a perennial weed, with widely spreading root- 
stocks. It is of European origin, but appears to thrive under all 
prevailing climatic and soil conditions founc in this Province. Pat- 
ches of this weed have been reported from many widely scattered dis-— 
tricts. In certain districts in southern Alberta whole fields have 


been infested. 
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HOARY CRESS 
Description: 


Hoary Cress is a persistent, deep rooted perennial weed. The 
plants grow to a height of from one to two feet, with upright stems, 
and numerous branches if not too closely crowded; they are frequently 
covered with fine hair. The leaves are oval in shape, with distinct 
branching veins and regular edges. The flowers are small and white, 
only about one-eight of an inch in width, with four petals; they are 
arranged in tufts at the ends of branches, and give the plant a white 
top appearance. Seed pods form abundantly in clusters, each pod being 
a two-lobed sack and bearing a short spine at the tip. The roots 
penetrate deeply, are tough and woody in texture, and send out creep- 
ing root-—stocks. 


Wherever Hoary Cress becomes established it takes complete pos- 
session of the soil, crowding out all other plants. It propagates by 
both root-stocks and seeds, being a very profuse seed producer. The 
seeds will remain viable in the soil for many years. 


Occurrence: 


Hoary Cress was first reported in the Province in 1920, and since 
that time it has spread to several widely separated localities. Pat- 
ches are mostly small as yet, but everyone should be on the watch for 
This weed, as it is proving to be an exceedingly difficult weed to 
eradicate. 


RUSSIAN KNAPWEED 
Description: 


Russian Knapweed is a deep rooted perennial of foreign origin, 
having been imported from Europe. This plant grows from twelve to 
twenty-four inches in height, and is well branched. Short, stiff hairs 
cover the leaves and stems, so that the plant feels sticky to the 
touch. The lilac-coloured flowers are in small round heads and the 
mature plant has a shredded appearance. The leaves on a mature plant 
are small, narrow and smooth, with no pronounced point, and become 
smaller towards the tip of the plant. The root is dark brown in 
colour, very tough, and as much as half an inch in diameter. The 
root system is similar to that of Canada Thistle. The seeds are one— 
eight of an inch long, and about half as wide. They are bright white 
and resemble the seed of Bull Thistle. There is no notch at the end, 
but the surface of the seed has fine longitudinal lines. 


Occurrence: 


Russian Knapweed is found in small patches in several widely 
separated localities in the Province. The chief infestation so far 
is in the irrigation districts of southern Alberta. Farmers every— 
where, however, should be on the lookout for this weed, as its per- 
ennial habit would indicate that it will prove to be an exceedingly 
troublesome weed wherever it becomes established. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


The following report contains a summary of papers and discussions 
presented at the conference held in December, 1936. It includes the 
following subjects: "Fertilizers for the Gray and Black Soils", 
"Rotations for the Gray and Black Soils", "Rotations and Fertilizers 
for the Brown Soils". 


Fertilizers for Gray Soils 


The gray soils of Alberta are only sparsely settled at the pre 
sent time. They are initially low in fertility, but by proper manage- 
ment, including the use of clovers and fertilizers, they can be made 
to produce satisfactory crop yields. Experiments conducted from 
Edson southeast to Sundre have given results similar to those obtained 
at Breton. Table 1 contains a summary of the more important results 
obtained at Breton. 


On the continuous wheat series, not only were the yields much 
greater following fallow, but the increasesfrom the use of fertilizers 
following fallow were also much greater than on plots of wheat follow-— 
ing wheat (See Table 1). 


On the continuous wheat series the phosphorus alone was not bene- 
ficial, but it was beneficial in combination with nitrogen or manure. 
Ammonium sulphate was decidedly beneficial, and likewise "complete" 
Perpilizer. 


The cheapest fertilizer containing a high content of nitrogen and 
sulphur is ammonium sulphate. This is likewise an excellent fertili- 
wer for the grains and the clovers. 


Another good fertilizer containing high contents of nitrogen and 
sulphur, as well as phosphorus, is ammonium phosphate Lé<206." Thre 
costs slightly more than the ammonium sulphate but is to be preferred 
for the first grain crop following clovers. 


The "complete" fertilizer has given the largest increase in yield 
of clover, as well as of the first crop of wheat following clover. 
However, this is the most expensive fertilizer, and we are not yet 
prepared to recommend its use in preference to the 16-20 ammonium 
phosphate. 


The growing of clover without the use of fertilizers or manure 
apparently will not build up our gray, wooded soils. The yields of 
wheat following clover on the unfertilized check plots were no better 
than the yields of the unfertilized continuous wheat plots in 1935 
and 1946. 


These fertilizers should be applied at the rate of 50 to 6O pounds 
per acre for the grain crops, but a somewhat lower rate of application 
may be sufficient for the clovers. 


As a general statement covering all grains and legume crops the 
results might be expressed as follows: The increases in yields were 
from 2 to i times as great for both the fertilizers and the clovers 
when used conjointly as when used alone. 
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The practice of growing legumes and using fertilizers on these 
wooded soils, however, implies that sufficient live stock must be 
kept to ensure a home market for the extra hay. 


Fertilizers for Black Soils 


The black soils are in general the best soils in Alberta. They 
are initially well supplied with plant foods, but in many cases give 
decided responses to the use of fertilizers after boing cropped for a 
number of years. 


Table e contains &@ summary of the more important results obtained 
on the experimental plots of the Soils Department at the University. 


When applied to gain crops nitrogen alone has not been beneficial. 
Phosphorus alone was decidedly beneficial. Nitrogen plus phosphorus 
has been no detter than phosphorus alone. A complete fertilizer in- 
cluding potassium was more deneficial than phosohorus alone to wheat, 
Dut not to oats. 

The plots receiving potassium in addition to phosphorus have 
generally ripened earliest. Phosphorus, also, has generally shortened 
the time necessary for maturity by two to ten days. Nitrogen has had 
no effect. 


This experimental field has been cropped since about 1925. Many 
Older fields in the black soil belt will give much greater responses 
to fertilizers, but others again apparently still contain sufficient 
available plant food. The safest practice probably is to test the 
eifect of fertilizers on a small scale to Getermine whether its appli- 
cation is profitable. 


The results obtained seem to indicate that from 30 to 40 pounds 
of either ammonium phosphate 10-48 or triple superphosphate would be 
Suitable for the grain crops on the heavier areas of the black soils. 


There is some evidence that for the lighter sandy areas within 
the black soil belt a fertilizer containing a high amount of nitrogen, 
such as ammonium sulphate or ammonium phosohate 1lo-20, will give best 
results. 


A good many tests of different fertilizers for clovers and 
grasses grown on black soil have been made. Increases in yield vary- 
ing from ¢ to 1 ton per acre for the first cutting have frequently 
been obtained, but so far no one fertilizer stands out as consistently 
Superior. When asked for advice we generally suggest a fertilizer 
such as 16-20 ammonium phosphate which contains both nitrogen and 
phosphorus for grasses in the black soil areas. 


Fertilizers for Irrigated Lands 


Barnyard manure increases production of almost all crops on the 
irrigated lands of southern Alberta. The manure usually brings the 
greatest monetary returns if applied before growing high priced crops 
such as sugar beets and canning crops. Small applications up to 10 
tons per acre applied to a larger acrcage have given greater LnOn eae eG 
per ton of manure than heavier applications on a smaller acreage. The 
benefit of the manure is not all sccured in one yoar, but may improve 
crops for several yoars after application. Heavy applications may 


cause cereals to lodge. 
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Of the mineral fertilizers, phosphorus and nitrogen arc the only 
cloments so far tricd that have bcen of noticeable benefit. Crops on 
most of the irrigated soils respond to phosphates. This is particular- 
ly true of sugar beots and alfalfa, especially if alfalfa or other 
high phosphate consuming crops have beon grown on the land for several 
ycars. Under Such circumstances grains respond favorably to a phos- 
phate application. Old alfalfa fields that aro giving low yields are 
frequently restored by applications of phosphates. Grain has respond 
ed most when the fertilizer was drilled directly with tho 8 eed) Wane 
placing the fertilizer a fraction of an inch away from the sced has 
been most satisfactory for other annual crops. For alfalfa the phos-— 
phate is drilled directly into the alfalfa stubble. Non—leguminous 
crops usually respond to nitrogenous fertilizers and as phosphorus can 
be purchased in combination with ammonia as ammonium phosphate almost 
as cheaply as in the superphosphate form, ammonium phosphate is usually 
preferred. 


Cultural Practices and Rotations 


Oulcural practices for the production of farm crops vary in) diii 
S2ent parts of Alberta just as much as the soil and the climate. In 
the south and southeast moisture is usually the most important limit- 
ing factor in crop production, whereas in the wooded areas in the west 
and northwest, fertility is usually low and is the factor which mainly 
determines the type of farming which must be followed. Between these 
extremes many diverse conditions exist. 


The drier areas represented mainly by the brown soil types pro- 
duce our wheat of highest quality. They are not adapted to the pro— 
duction of oats and barley and should be used mainly for the growing 
of wheat. Throughout this region, wheat and oats are likely to be 
more useful for the production of hay than are the perennial grasses, 
Poevias some of the grain will be normally cut green for feed. 


The system of cultivation followed in these drier regions must 
allow for a considerable proportion of the land being fallow to pro- 
vide for the storage of moisture. One of the safest systems is that 
which provides for two fields or alternate strips, half the land being 
in crop and half fallow. For convenience of reference this system of 
cultivation may be called Rotation Number l. 


Rotation II — three fields 


lst year - grain 
end year - grain 
3rda year — fallow 


This rotation is adapted to the same areas as Number I, but is 
better suited to regions where there is Somewhat more moisture. Wheat 


should, of course, be mainly grown. 


The dark brown and black soil belts, having a slightly heavier 
precipitation, a lower evaporation and a more fertile soil, are the 
districts in the Province of heaviest yield. The climate and soil con- 
ditions not only favour heavier yields OF ald. crops but they encourage 
as well more weed growth, both annual, such as wild oats and stinkweed, 
and perennials, such as quack grass and thistle. Perennial grasses 
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and the legumes grown for hay thrive much better than in the drier 
regions so that it is possible to provide more feed for live stock 
and to use these crops to maintain fertility in the soil. Countries 
that have been farmed much longer than Alberta have found that to keep 
the soil fertile and to control weeds it has been necessary to adopt 
systematic rotations. 


Any rotation to be satisfactory must include a considerable acre- 
age of thoSe crops which give the best financial returns. It should 
make provision for either a cultivated crop, a fallow, or a partial 
fallow to enable weeds to be held in check. I+t should also include a 
legume crop to build up the nitrogen content of the soil. A grass crop 
where it can be included adds to the fiber. 


The rotation briefly outlined below have all been in use in cen— 
tral and northern Alberta and have given satisfactory results. The 
cereals all have a similar effect on the soil and can be interchanged 
to suit the particular conditions of soil and climate or the class of 
farming being carried on. 


ROLatronvIcl. St bvevti eas 


ist year ~- fallow 
end year — wheat 
rad year - grain, seeded with clover and grass. 
rth year — hay 
5th year — pasture 


ROTATION IV — Six, frens 


lst year —- fallow 
end year — wheat seeded down to clover and grass. 
rd year — hay 
th year —- pasture, plowed in summer and culti- 
vated. 
Sth year — oats or other grain 
6th year — oats or barley 


This is an excellent rotation for a farm in central Alberta where 
wheat of good quality can be grown and where considerable stock is 
Carried. One half of the farm is in grain, one sixth in hay, one sixth 
in pasture and one sixth fallow. 


Rotation V (a) - four fields -— eight years 


lst year — fallow 

ond year — wheat 

3rd year —- seed to clover and grass - no nurse 
Crop. 

4th year - hay 

5th year — pasture, plow up in summer 

6th year — wheat 

7th year - oats or barl ey 

Sth year —- oats for greenfeed 


i i i ields by making the follow- 
This rotation may be worked in four Tiel 
ing grouping, one and five, two and six, three and seven, four and 
eight. This eliminates considerable fencing and thus saves expense, 
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The following rotation is recommended by the Vermilion School of 
Agriculture for what is known as the black soils of the province: 


Rotation V (b) - eight years 


Ist year - (After cereal crop of previous year). Spring culti- 
vated, after wild oats, weeds, etc., are well started 
and seed about June 15th to sweet clover or Altaswede 
Clover with brome or crested wheat grass, together 
with Western Rye and Kentucky Blue. 

end year — first hay crop largely sweet Clover, or Altaswede 


Glover. 

grad year - second hay crop largely consisting of the particular 
erasses used. 

Lh year —- spring pasture, then plow about end of June and cule 
iG 
tivate, 


5th year — spring cultivate and seed to wheat. 

6th year — wheat, and fall disc. 

(th year - spring disc and seed oats and barley; fall cultivate. 

Sth year — manure spread on stubbdle during winter; summerfallow 
during summer for grass seeding the next spring. 


ROGA6LONUNL o LOUL Tb ekas 


lst year — grain 

end Year.- @rAin, seeded Yo ‘clover ond rae 
cor year — hay 

-th year — hay or pasture, plowed in summer. 


toe) TOUatLOn is suitable only for districte where it is not 
necessary to include a fallow in order to make provision for the con 
servation of moisture, e.g. the gray wooded soils. 


Rotations for Irrigated Lands 


Few irrigation farmers have been successful without adopting some 
form of crop rotation that helps to maintain the fertility of the soa 
and keep weeds in check. Alfalfa is the base of most irrigated rota 
tions as it supplies nitrogen and helps in the control of most weeds. 
Sweet clover is especially suitable for short rotations and is useful 
to plow under as green manure. Beans and peas are two other legumes 
that are used on the irrigated farms and fit into retations with non— 
leguminous crops. Weeds are difficult to control in peas so a weed 
controlling crop such as an intertilled crop should be included in a 
rotation containing peas. The ideal irrigated rotation should con- 
tain a deep rooted legume and a clean cultivated, intertilled crop. 


Getting a Rotation Started 


In establishing a rotation, it is not necessary absolutely to ado 
here to the plan laid out. It usually takes tine to divide the farm 
into suitable divisions and to provide the necessary fencing. Arrange 
the cropping plan to insure that a field is not seeced So often to 
grain that it becomes very weedy, but seed it down to clover and gress 
to help restore the fibre and fertility and to help control the weeds, 
The aim should be eventually to get the farm divided into fields of 
approximately the same size and to follow the rotation systematically. 
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Pasture and Hay 


It may be found convenient to have a small field near the build 
ings for pasture, in addition to the pasture provided in the regular 
rotation. Such a field should not be used for this purpose for more 
than four or five years at a time. It should be plowed up, taking off 
a few crops of grain, and seeded back to grass and clover. In the 
meantime another small field should be used to provide pasture. 


Provision may also be made for additional hay by seeding a field 
to alfalfa and leaving it to produce hay as long as it remains reason— 
ably productive. It can then be broken up and seeded to grain, another 
field being put in alfalfa for a few years. 


Use of Manuve 


In districts where moisture is sometimes but not regularly de 
ficient —- much of central Alberta -~ manure can be used to excellent 
advantage on the grass and clover. To insure even spreading, a harrow 
may be used after hand spreading if a manure spreader is not available. 
The manure benefits both the grass crop and the grain crops that follow. 
When the sod is plowed the manure becomes Detter incorporated with the 
Soil than when it is applied to stubble and plowed under. Manure can 
also be used effectively on land that is being fallowed. When it has 
been used in the fallow and a wet season follows there is a danger of 
Hoss through the crop lodging. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OEREAL VARIETY ZONATION 


In preparing this report the committee has endeavoured to serve 
two purposes: firstly, to distinguish between varieties which should 
and those which should not be grown in the Province of Alberta and 
Secondly, to indicate the sections of the Province to which individ- 
ual recommended varieties are particularly well suited. 


The boundaries of the zones indicated on the accompanying map 
are not hard and fast; they represent the approximate centres of more 
or less gradual transitions. This fact should be kept in mind in the 
interpretation of the recommendations made. The varieties recommended 
for the four zones are as follows: 


(See map last page of this volume) 

Wheat. 

Zone 1. Canus and Marquis. 

Zone 2. Marquis, Red Bobs and Reward. 

Zone 3. Garnet (35 only), Red Bobs and Reward. 

Zone +. Garnet, Marquis, Red Bobs and Reward. 
Oats. 

Zone 1. Banner and Victory. 


1 
Zone 2. Banner, Legacy and Victory. 
zone oe Alaska, Banner, Legacy and Victory. 


2one +: Alaska, Banner, Legacy and Victory. 
Barley. 
Zone 1. Feed. Hannchen, Newal, Regal, Trebi. 


1 
Melton. ~ OAC. el, 
Zone 2. Feed. Newal, Ragal ano Treoi. 
Marine. Oe As Cs. cl. 
3. Feed. Newal and Trebi. 
Maton. 04,0. 2). 
Zone 4. Feed. Newal and Trebi, 
Malting. O.A.C. 21, Olli and Peatland. 


Zone 


Note: — The varieties are listed above in alphabetical order = 
not according to merit or desirability. 


Flax. 


Two varieties of flax are recommended for Alberta. In the 
relatively dry sections where frost is not a hazarc, Bison should oe ae 
grown. For the more humid section of the north, Redwing is recommended. 


in this report to give a detailed des- 


No attempt will be made . ‘i 
: A few of the outstanding characters 


eription of the various varieties. 
are given below. 
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WHEAT 


_ _ Ganus is a bearded variety with very strong straw. It matures 
at aoout the same time as Marquis, is immune to the forms of stink- 
ing smut commonly occurring in the prairie provinces, and has given 
Some indication of drought resistance. It is recomended for zone 1 
only, ana is undouotedly worthy of serious consideration. Since as 
Will be fairly widely grown in 1937, it will be possible to make more 
definite statements next year. From the standpoint of quality, Canus 
is considered equal to Marquis for purposes of commercial erading. 


Garnet iS Six or seven days earlier than Marquis, and possesses 
a remarkable capacity for high yield. From the stancpoint of quality 
it is definitely inferior to the other recommended varieties and, for 
this reason, is graded separately. Garnet can be distinguished from 
Marquis in the field by its characteristically long narrow glumes and 
sharp beaks. Its production should be limited to areas where other 
varieties will not mature properly. 


Marquis is too well known to require extended treatment on these 
meces.' it is recommended for zones 1 and 2, and is included in the 
Wiet for zone 4 since, in certain Sections, it has given satisfactory 
results. in zone 5 Marquis is rapidly being displayed by Garnet, Red 
Bobs and Reward, chiefly as a result of the earliness of these variet- 
ices. 


Red. Bobs is completely without awns and, as a result can be read- 
ily distinguished from Marquis which bears tip-awns varying in length 
from 1/2 inch to an inch or more. Red Bobs is rapidly gaining in 
Popularity in Alberta, chiefly on account of its high yield, strong 
Straw and earliness; it is about four days earlier than Marquis. Red 
Bobs is not quite equal to Marquis in baking quality. Its inferiority 
is, however, slight and not serious. In this respect it is enormously 
Superior to Garnet and, for this reason its expansion in the northern 
zones is gratifying. Red Bobs has one important defect; it has a 
marked tendency to produce "piebald" or starchy kernels under relative— 
MyemOlst Conditions, especially in zone 4 and the northern and western 
Section of zone 4. Despite this fact, it may well prove to be a more 
profitable variety than Garnet in these regions, and the grain produced 
Will be of better quality. 


Reward is characterized by exceptionally high quality; it is a 
day or two later in ripening than Garnet. Its chief drawbacks are 
relatively low yield and a tendency to produce green kernels. The 
latter defect is commonly a result of premature harvesting and can 
be largely overcome by allowing the crop to ripen fully. Reward may 
be distinguished from the other varieties by means of its hairy chaff. 
Improved strains of Reward have been developed, and one of these, Nas 
e242, is being distributed by the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Lacombe. For conditions to which Garnet or Red Bobs are not suited 
this new strain of Reward may well be given a trial. 


OATS 


Banner and Victory are recommended for all sections of Alberta 
in which early autumn frosts are not a hazard. The two varieties are 
d can be identified in the field only 


with difficulty. The grain of Victory is plumper than that of Banner. 
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Legacy is five or six days earlier than Banner and Vietory, » ia 
is recommended for those districts in which “Banner and Victory are 
too late in maturing to escape: early Autumn frosts. Under ordinary 
conditions Legacy yields slightly less than the two latter varieties, 
the kernel poaceseoplump; but due to Bts* thin holds 14 produced a high 
quality feed oat. Even where early frosts are not a hazard, Legacy 
is useful for late seeding. 


. Alaska is about ten days earlier than Banner or Victory. It is 
definitely inferior in yielding capacity, but is useful for late seed- 
ing or in districts subject to early Autumn frosts. 


BARLEY -— Feed 


_ Hannehen is a two-rowed, rough-awned moderately late variety. 
It is characterized by high yield, but its weakness of straw is likely 
to be a serious defect except under relatively dry conditions. 


Newal is a six-rowed, smooth-awned variety with a remarkable 
yielding capacity. It is already very popular as a feed barley. Its 
chief defect is a marked susceptibility to loose smut, which may not 
Prove Serious. It is a day or two earlier and is noticeably stronger 
Mmieceeiwturaw than O,A.C. 21. 


Regal is another six-rowed, Ssmooth-awned variety. It is only 
recommended for zones 1 and e pecause it is a day or two later than 
Newal and is more prone to lodging. 


Trebi is a six-rowed, rough-awned variety characterized by very 
een yield. It is recommended for ail zones. 


BARLEY — Malting 


O.4.C. 21 is, generally speaking, the most satisfactory malting 
barley for,Alberta. It is a six-rowed, rough-awned variety with only 
moderately strong straw. 


Peatland has given promising results when grown on grey wooded 
Soils. It will not produce high quality malting barley when grown in 
the black or brown soil areas. It is inferior to 0.4.0. el. yield, 
but definitely superior from the point of view of strength of straw. 
Peatland is a six-rowed, rough-awned variety distinguishable from 
MeneO, 2liby ite white kernels. The kernels of 0.4,C. el are bluish 


en colour: 


Olli is a short, very early, six-rowed, rough-awned variety of 
high malting quality. It is especially suited to districts in which 
early Autumn frosts are common. 


FLAX 


Bison and Redwing are both high yielding, wilt resistant variet- 
ies. Bison is from two to four days (at Eduonton roughly ten days) 
later than Redwing, and is subject to lodging in the more humid sec- 
tions of the Province. Redwing has remarkably strong straw, and is 
worthy of extensive trial in northern Alberta. Regardless of the 
variety used or the district concerned, early seeding is recommended 
Serious damage from summer heat and fall frost may result from late 


Seeding. 
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It_ is to be hoped that the recommendations embodied in this re- 
port will be revised year by year. Great care has been taken to 
avoid the exclusion of any variety of wheat, oats, barley or flax 
which merits serious consideration in Alberta. As new varieties 
appear they will be carefully tested at the various experimental 
Stations and, as a result, if useful new varieties become available, 
they will appear on the recommended list. In view of the careful con- 
Sideration devoted to the subject by the cerealists of Alberta, and the 
gratifying unanimity of their opinions, it is safe to say that any 
variety not on the recommended list should not be grown in Alberta ex- 
cept for very special reasons. This is of minor importance in the 
case of cereals grown for feed purposes only. For example, in some 
Sections of southern Alberta hooded (Sometimes termed 'Beardless") 
barleys are quite popular. There is, at present, not sufficient 
evidence to justify recommending any variety of hooded barley in pr e- 
ference to the varieties included in the list. The same applies to 
hulless varieties, It is realized that for special purposes, or 
under certain local conditions, the culture of such varieties may be 
justified and no harm will be done. However, in the case of cereals 
grown for the open market, farmers render a disservice to themselves 
and to the country by growing inferior or mixed varieties. 


One other amendment to the statement that varietied not an the 
recommended list should not be grown is necessary. No mention is made 
of winter wheat or durum wheat. Some farmers in certain districts 
find winter wheat a profitable crop, and a good deal of it is grown 
in Alberta. Because it is of minor importance, and because adequate 
information concerning its suitability in the different zones is lack- 
ing, no recommendations are made. The case of durum wheat is similar. 
From time to time it is claimed that durum wheats possess a high de- 
gree of drought resistance, but the claims have not been substantiated. 
If durum wheat is grown, the choice lies between the varieties Mindum 
and Pelissier; Golden Ball is of inferior quality and should not be 
considered. 


At the present time a good deal of interest is being shown in 
three new rust resistant varieties of wheat, namely; Thatcher, Apex 
and Renown. It iS unnecessary to undertake a discussion of their 
relative merits in this report because they are not recommended for 
Alberta conditions. Information at present available indicates that 
no one of these varieties possesses any merits not to be found in Mar- 
quis or Red Bobs, except resistance to stem rust. Since this disease 
rarely causes serious loss in Alberta, Thatcher, Apex and Renown are 
not recommended; their distribution woul d only serve to complete the 
already serious problem of varietal mixtures. 


Apart from the specific recommendations it contains, this report 
merits the serious attention of all parties interested directly or in- 
directly in the agricultural progress of this Province. Too many 
farmers are growing mixed varieties and suffering more or less ser— 
ious financial loss by so doing. For exempie, Marquis containing mix- 
tures such as durum wheat, white wheat or Garnet will be degraded, 
Mixtures containing varieties of definitely inferior quality such as 
Huron or Stanley are all too common, and constitute one of several 

_ factors which together are threatening the reputation of western Canada 

for high quality wheat. Another point requiring emphasis is this: 

Farmers are often much too ready to try new varieties - good, bad or 
indifferent, but above all things, new. 
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In order to maintain purity anda high bevel of quality, .¢ eee 
essential to keep the number of varieties grown in any one district 
at a minimum. In districts in which durum wheat is grown, some of 
the hard red spring wheat is sure to contain mixtures of durum, and 
this holds for other varieties of hard red spring wheat though the 
consequences may be somewhat less serious. Three things, therefore, 
are necessary if the purity and quality of Alberta cereals are to be 
improved. (1) Hliminate all mixted varieties; (2) eliminate all old 
inferior varieties; and (4) discourage the adoption of new varieties 
until they have been adequately tested. If this is not done pure 
stands of high quality varieties will never be a feature of Alberta 
agriculture. 


Seed Treatment in Relation to Seed Production 


Seed treatment if properly practised should materially assist the 
seed grower in the production of a uniform high quality product and a 
maximum yield of it. 


The seed grower cannot afford to be indifferent about seed treat-— 
Ment. . On account of the value of his stocks and to guard his reputa— 
tion he must use the best methods of seed treatment known. 


Evidence has been accumulating which indicates that the new organic 
mercury dust trearments such as New Improved Ceresan, Standard Leytosan 
and Leytosan P are better for general use on grain crops that the old 
liquid treatments like formaldehyde and copper sulphate. 


An important advantage is that when properly used they are con- 


. Siderabdly safer than the latter treatments. One may expect not only 


an increased germination over formaldehyde treated seed, but as well 
@& more vigorous and better yielding crop. It has been found that for- 
maldehyde not only injures seed, but it also tends to make the plants 
from treated seed more susceptible to certain forms of disease and 
insect damage. 


Organic mercury dusts control the same diseases as formaldehyde 


-and some that formaldehyde does not. 


ee. 


They may be used to advantage on the same seeds as formaldehyde 


and on some in addition, e.g. flax. 


i t . dé,..and 
They give greater protection to the seed than formal dehy ; 
are heer oe erevehl« if the seed happens to be damaged from frost or 
shrivelled by other agencies. 


i i pli i i ti ther ad 
Suitability for application ahead of seeding time is anotl 
vantage aa the organic mercury dusts, but one which the seed 
grower may well be cautious about. Until further information is avail- 


) able, he should plan to have his grian sown within a month after treat— 
Bment. | 


Considering the above advantages of the organic mercury dusts 


Over formaldehyde and the lack of other substitutes, the seed grower 


If his problems include loose smuts 


thems 
has good reason to adopt ti ne mab-etill rely Omithe hot weter sceaee 


of wheat and barley, however, 


Ment for their control. 


wr oe 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CROP PESTS AND DISEASES 
a ee UE Polo AND DISEASES 
The wheat stem swafly (Cephus Cinctus Nort.) is rapidly becoming 
one of the most Serious pests .of wheat in Alberta. In the last few 
years it has spread extensively over the southern part of the province; 


increasing in numbers and economic importance. 


The females deposit their eggs in carefully selected stems of 


-grains and grasses, usually the most advanced and strongest stems 


available. The larvae feed inside the stem, retiring to the base and 
cutting the stem at the soil surface just before harvesting. 


Trap crops provide the most effective control for the wheat stem 
sawily. Oats and brome grass are the most effective traps, since tie 
larvae do not mature in these plants. Wheat, barley, rye and most 
grasses can be used as traps, but must be cut for hay the latter part 
of July to destroy the insect. To be effective, any trap crop must be 
more advanced than the crop to be protected, so that the female saw- 
flies will be attracted to the well developed stems for egg-laying. 
Brome grass seeded on road allowances and headlands provides an excel- 
lent permanent trap crop, while other trap crops may be seeded as a 
border two rods wide around the field. 


A new insect pest, Say's grain bug (Chlorochroa sayi Stal), has 


invaded Alberta in the last two years. Originally studied in New 


; 


Mexico and Arizona where it is a spasmodic but not serious pest of 
wheat, it suddenly appeared in Montana in considerable numbers in 1931, 
increasing each year and causing serious loss to grain crops. 


Say's grain bug is a large, green "stink bug", one-half to three 
quarters of an inch long and almost as broad. All stages feed on 
he-oe, ond when erain is in themilk stage they suck the juice from 
the kernels. There is no external evidence of feeding, but the. kernels 
are shrivelled and usually so small that they go into the weed box of 
the thresher or are blown out with the chaff. 


The insect winters in the adult stage, hiding under weeds or trash 
on the ground. Burning stubble and weed accumulations in the early 
spring is the most effective control at present, but this cannot be 
used in areas where soil drifting is prevalent. 


The Control of Wire worms in Alberta 


The most improtant factor in reducing the numb er of wireworms ries: 
a field is to avoid all deep cultivation - particularly in spring and 
early summer. The object of this is to keep the adult beetles near the 
surface when they are laying their eggs. ii this can be accomplished 
by keeping the deeper earth too firm for them to. burrow into 11%. Veru 
few of the eggs which they lay will hatch. 


i ring vloughing at all times. When sumnerfallowing, oul Bae 
vate Peery Fak Soa ah not more than 2" to 2d" up till Ene 
middle of July. This will germinate and destroy the weeds A slightly 
deeper cultivation or ploughing, which should not exceed three incnes, 
during the last half of July will destroy the pupae of maturing wire 


worms. 
The rate of maturation of individual wireworms is very variable. 


Some can mature in as short a time as three years; others require at 
x 2 
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least eight. Though their numbers vary little,in any field from year 
to year, conditions of soil moisture and temperature have a marked 
effect on the damage they will do. They rarely cause severe damage 

in the same field for two years in succession. It is for this reason 
that many people have great faith in seed treatments, of one kind or 
another, for reducing damage. They almost invariably employ the treat- 
ment in @ year following unusually heavy damage. 


No known seed or soil treatment, which can be employed in grain 
fields, is of any value in the control of wirewornus. 


; In order to reduce damage in a badly infested field, seed only 
with grain which has a high germination test; under no account treat 
it with formaldehyde; try to seed only when moisture and temperature 
conditions assure a rapid germination and growth, and do not seed more 
deeply than is necessary to assure complete germination. 


It is often advisable to seed a little more heavily than one 
would in a field in which wireworms are scarce, 


The Diseases of Leguminous Crops 


In the short time available, attention was directed to an illu- 
stration by lantern slides of the four different rootrots of sweet 
clover and alfalfa prevalent and important in Alberta. The diseases 
indicated have only recently been studied and identified, and, there~- 
fore, the information is new and of special interest to agricultural 
officials, who may be called upon to examine cases of winter injury in 


these crops. 


In general, the four rootrots look somewhat similar, although 
they can be identified by one accustomed to the more minute symptoms. 
Hence it is important that samples be forwarded to the Dominion Lab- 
oratory of Plant Pathology at the University for identification and 
study. More material at this stage in the work will greatly assist 
toward the identification and study of other rootrots which may be 


present in our fields. 


The point stressed throughout was that the damage from all four 
important rootrots is greatest during a short period while the soil 
about the roots is thawing at the end of winter. However, two of the 
parasites involved will attack the roots to a lesser degree during 
summer, while the other two involved do not. Hence, much of what has 
heretofore been called winter-killing is undoubtedly a case of disease. 
This, of course, does not preclude winter-killing of the less hardy 
varieties, which, in general, succumb more readily than the hardy ones 
commonly grown in Atperte.~ Thus, the information given finally dis- 
ibility that the fungi in the tissue are a result of 
Winter injury. They are indeed the cause of destruction of the tissue. 

rai control, crop rotation is beneficial, but this phase 
has ee ea cuatel? studied. In testing for varietal resistance 
to the rootrots, certain varieties appear to be more resistant than 
others, but much work is necessary before anything final can be stated. 
1 hy File ss hoped that these studies will provide material for breeding 


ereater resistance. 
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Recent Developments in the Use of Fungicidal 
Dusts for Seed Treatment 


Seed treatment is of necessity generally practised on the grain 
farms of western Canada for the prevention of smut and other diseases 
caused by secd-borne organisms. In adcition, other beneficial eiiecte 
may rosult from sccd treatment, especially with the recontly developed 
organic mercury dusts. 


In the past there has been a marked tendency to regard the prac-— 
tice of secd trvatmont too lightly. The fact that there is danger to 
the secd and subsequent crop from certain seed treatment practices 
Nas not been sufficicntly recognized. This is particularly true of the 
old liquid treatments such as the copper sulphate or blue stone trcat- 
ment and the old but still widely used formaldshyde treatment. 


Very serious injury may be done to sced grain by formaldehyde, 
especially if an overdose is given, an all too common error. Even 
When properly used thore is still danger of seed injury by formaldg 
hyde. It is noteworthy that soil conditions at seeding time in many 
parts of western Canada frequently favour seed injury by formaldehyde. 
Injured sceds not only gorminate poorly, but they tend to produce weak 
plants which arc slow to dovclop, and in consequence are more sudject 
to the attacks of deletcrious fungi and insects, such as the Take-all 
funeus and Wireworms. A reduced yicld is commonly the end result. 


Although formaldchyde is a chcap and reasonaoly officient fungi-— 
cides, its use is scriously open to question unless its injurious 
qualities are removed. This may de donc, at least to a considerable 
oxtent, by washing the scod with wator after troatmcnt, Such a pro- 
cedure, while complicating the treatment, would, it is bclieved, where 
Burticient water is availablc, well ropay the labour necessary. 


An easier way to take mich of the risk out of sSced treatmengia 
to use one of the new dust treatments. The latest developments in 
such treatments are the prganic mercury dusts such as New Improved 

erosan. Standard Leytosan and Leytosan P. These if properly used 

ere ; yi 
will not only control smut diseases, but certain other dis cases as 
well, and may by reason of protecting apparently clean seed from rot- 
bone-in the soil, improve its germination and often the yield of the 
crop from it. Wheat from clean seed treated with such dusts at the 

: : ¥ “ an 

University of Alberta has yielded in several tests from 1 to 6 bdushels 
j 7 re t a4 from oLe d treated by the old formaldehyd 
per acre more than that from like seed tre y yde 


method. 


Present indications are that the organic mercury dusts will have 
a considerably wider range of usefulness than formaldehyde and other 
older treatments. For instance, in addition to finding them valuable 
for the small grains, wheat, oats and barley, we have also demonstrat 
ed important beneficial effects on other seeds such as flax and canning 


peas. 

It is possible to treat ahead of seeding time with the mercury 
Gust treatments, whereas this is not advisable with formaldehyde. This 
advantage, however, should not be abusea, as prolonged storage of treat— 
ed seed may cause seed injury. Tests made in 1936 indicated that, for 
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dry wheat treated with recommended rates of the above mentioned merc-— 
ury dusts, periods up to a month were relatively safe periods of 
storage. 


Mercury dusts have proved more valuable in protecting seed from 
recontamination and rotting than copper carbonate and formaldehyde. 
They have proved particularly beneficial to injured seed such as that 
damaged by frost, disease or other agencies. 


Some precautions, however, should be observed in using mercury 
dusts. While it is unlikely on account of the expense that overdoses 
will be given, it should be realized that higher rates of application 
than those recommended by the manufacturers may cause serious seed 
injury, and hence should not be used; also that there is danger of in- 
juring damp grain. Furthermore, those handling these dusts should 
remember that they are poisonous to humans and live stock, and con- 
sequently should bear this in mind in applying them and in storing 
unused supplies as well as treated grain. 
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Report of Committee on Cattle Production Programme for Alberta 


In any discussion dealing with the question of a more orderly 
cattle production programme for the province of Alberta, recognition 
must be given to the fact that a wide variety of conditions prevail in 
this rather far flung province, a diversity of soils, climate, and 
topography, which in turn control crop and feed production, stock water 
supply, shelters and all those factors that are so closely linked up 
with live stock production. There is still another feature that should 
not be overlooked ~ the type of people on the farms. Their racial 
orggin, tradition and experience all bear directly on the subject under 
discussion. 


With this in mind, it is obvious that without further definite 
information based on careful studies it is difficult to outline a def- 
inite programme of cattle production that would, with a very few ec- 
ceptions, be suitable for any well defined area. On the other hand, 
it was felt that certain recommendations could be made that would form 
the basis for a more constructive policy for the future, 


There are a few fundamental principles that are closely allied 
to the business of live stock production ahd that apply partivularly 
to the cattle industry that should be set out clearly. 


The maintaining of farm live stock in many of the areas under dis- 
cussion must be considered in relation to good farm practices. Exper- 
ience has shown that in order to maintain the productive capacity of 
the soil, it is necessary to include crops other than cereals. This 
means that as the agricultural development of these areas goes forward, 
more land should be devoted to hay and pasture crops. This in turn 
Suggests a market for them through the medium of farm live stock, and 
in this connection cattle offer some advantages in the disposing of 
such roughages as compared to some otner classes of animals. On the 
other hand, cattle naturally have to compets with other classes of farm 
animals, and in this respect beef production has not been in too favour-— 
able a position for a number of years, especially compared to the swine 
business. 


The experience of the past number of years has made it abundantly 
clear that the maintaining of cattle herds in some sections of this 
province has been a hazardous business, resulting in much discourage- 
ment and financial loss, A successful cattle enterprise can be de- 
veloped satisfactorily only where there is a reasonable assurance of 
adequate feed supoly. Where such conditions do not prevail, the only 
logical solution is to discourage the building uo of breeding herds and 
+o confine cattle production on a basis where liquidation can be rapid- 
ly made without taking any serious loss. 


The recognized natural grass or so called range land in the south 
and south west parts of the province, where satisfactory natural re- 
sources exist, may be considered as beef producing areas and for this 
reason offer little or no problem in connection with cattle distribu— 


tion in the province. 


The semi range districts north of the south Saskatchewan river, ex- 
tending in a north-westerly direction as far west as Range 18 near Drum 
heller, and from there north east to Township 37 and bordered on the 
east by the Saskatchewan boundary, 16 an area that at present is in the 
transitional stage and presents some problems that will take time to 
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work out satisfactorily. This, however, is in the hands of compete 
experienced mon who are giving it careful study, and your Conmittee 
DoLowcnay ton. the present no definite Suggestions with respect to 
cattle production should be offered until further information is avail- 
aole. Undoubtedly cattle raising will eventually find its place in 
tne general adjustment that is now taking place. 


nt, 


In those areas adjacent to the larger urban centres, the demand 
for fluid milk will mean that cattle production will lean largely to- 
wards strictly dairy herds. 

Outside of these areas already mentioned, and thoy constitute a 
relatively small part of the total area of the province, the question 
of what type of cattle production to follow is not so clearly indie 
cated. The remaining arcas are large and conditions vary so greatly 
that it was considered inadvisable to go further than to offer a choice 
of a few cattle enterprises that could very well. fit in to conditions 
as they prevail in those particular areas. These are listcd and dis-— 
cussed as follows: 


(1) Dairying: combined with swine production together with the possi- 
bility in some cases of finighing feeder cattle. 


On the smaller farms in the arable districts where the matter of 
feed supplies gives little or no concern, and more especially where 
there is an available outlet for dairy products, dairying has an appeal 
GO &@ considerable body of Alberta farmers. The fact that it fits in 
so well with swine production — a profitaole source of revenue on so 
many farms —- is another reason why dairy cattle may become increasingly 
Popular. IG. is important, however, So point out that the calgae. 
crease from these herds should not find its way into the beef trade 
pecan. imihe form of veal. 


On some farms where dairying, for various reasons, may not prove 
the most desirable outlct for all farm crops, the finishing of cattle 
either during the winteor in dry lots or on grass supplemented with 
erain, may offer a choice. 


(2) Baby Becf: 


In those areas or in the case of particular farms where the hold@ 
ings are somewhat larger, where winter feed procuction is assured and 
where &@ certain amount of rough or unarable land is available for 
pasture, the maintaining of a commercial breecing herd for beef pro- 
Guction might find a place. Beef cattle procuction, speaking generally, 
is linked up with cheap land and it is very doubtful if, on the more 
productive land, it is profitable to maintain a cow the entire year 
for the purpose of raising a calt. In the case of cheaper Land,. few 
ever, the mother and calif can de earried through the grazing season 
fairly cheaply and the calf crop sold as fed calves. This programme 
calls for winter finishing and it is possible tnat in adaition to the 
calves that are raised, additional fecders may be vought, and in this 
vay feod disposod of in scasons of surplus supply. 


(3) Finishing: 
This systom of marketing farm crops has some fcatures that tr e- 
comnchd it to a number of cattlemen. It fits in to a scason of the 
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year when farm work generally is not so pressing. In those areas 
where teed supplies are uncertain, which makes cattle breeding more 
or less hazardous, the finishing ousiness fits in to advantage. In 
years of unlimited su_ylies of feed, the necessary number of cattle 

vo Cispose of the feed may be purchased, waile on the other hand, in 
Seasons of Short crops, the number can be reduced, or if necessary 
eliminated altogether. In this way there need de no reason for sacri- 
ficing cattle ~ a condition that has prevailed all too frequently in 
years past in the cases where breeding cattle have deen kept. 


It ‘aight be mentioned also that in any plan looking towards the 
development of a more permanent beef industry, the matter of finish— 
ing more native cattle is in the right direction and links u> to ad 
vantage with the oroduction of cattle on the range. There is another 
pnase of the finishing business that wight receive more attention, 


and that is finishing on grass with suposlementary srain feeding and 
the cattle marketed during July and August when very few grain fed 
Cattle are offered, Such cattle could be carried through the winter 
rather cheaply, and on farms where grass is available this might be 
Peunorvavorotitable, way to capitalize on, this particular icrop.)/icene 
ditions on other farms might lend themselves to fall finishing which 
would involve purchasing yearlings or two-year-old steers off the 
range in August or September providing pasture such as rape or culti- 
Vaevedi grasses and grain feed for the late fall or early winter mex 
kot. A number of farmers are working this out quite successfully 
Witn lambs, wnich suggests the possibility with cattle. 


(1) Combination of beef and milk: 


It would appear that any discussion bearing on a cattle policy 
Tor Alberta would not be complete without mentioning dual puroose 
Catcle. The possibilities of dairying combined with swine produc] 
tion for certain sections of the province has already oeen mentioned, 
Within this same general arca a plan of comoined oOcet and milk may 
Offer a satisfactory suostitute. In cases where an outlet for dairy 
products is not reasonably accessible, and where certain farmers 
@eacurally have a preference for beer production rather than milks 
cows, they may find the dual surpose cow wight fit in to their gcn- 
eral farming scheme. Cows showing good udders, giving cvidence of 
fair milk propensitics, and at the same time set on reasonably siom. 
legs with deep bodics, level in top and rump anc us to a fair size, 
are found amongst the Shorthorn and Red Polled orccds and many of t 
these have given a good account of thoms clves from the svand ooint 
of beef production as well as milk flow. Up to 6,000 or 7,000 los. 
of milk per ycar might, under good fceding conditions, be expected, 
and a herd of from 5 to 12 cows, headed by a good Deef bull, and 
oroooerly handled, would provide quite a suostantial source of farm 
income. The cntire herd could be hand milked, the cream disposed of 
anc the calves raised on the skim milk. It shoulc Se stressed, how 
ever, that consideraodle care and experience ig necessary in order tO 
rear satisfactory calves under this system. The policy should be to 
disvose of the calves as finished animals at an early age (12 to. 
months) rather than attempt to carry them over as older cattl ° 
There igs another possibility in the case of a dual purpose herd, and 
that is to allow two calves to nurse one cow and hand milk the bal- 
ance. In this way the question ot milking any large numoer or Cows” 
is simplified, and there is the added advantage of being in a position 
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to produce @ more cesicaole ie of beer calf, At any time one wished 
to change over to a strictly beef programue, then all the cows could 
be used for nursing calves. tn other words, this plan of cattle pro- 
quction nas the advantage of flexibility, a feature worth while in 
Dive stock production. 


(5) Purebred Breeding: 


The breeding of purebred live stock of any kind should be con- 
Sidered a specialized business, One Cequrrineg mean ah knowledge, 
Powe cine Likine for this particular business It is opvious, 
Poor that toe Duilding up os @ herdsor huen class. animals, 68) ect ii 
ime ene Case ot cattle, requires years — often a) litetine — of neoge 
Structive brecding. This suggests that it shoulda be undertaxen only 
in those areas where the question of feed susply is not in douot. it 
should also be stressea, that the primary business of the purebred 
breeder is the production and distribution of desirable herd sires to 
head commercial herds rather than the sale of females. It is also 
true teat the financial returns from the purebred cattle breeding 
business are too often disappointing as compared to the production of 
good commercial cattle. 


faving regard for what has been said with respect to the pure- 
bred cattle business, the suggestion is that careful consideration 


should be given before any move is made toward expansion of this 
phase of cattle production. 


m Be oe 
Report of Committee on Swine Policy 
Areas of Swine Production: 


While swine raising in Alberta may be advocated under a rather 
wide variety of conditions, the main centres of production will un- 
doubtedly be the areas where mixed farming is practiced. In these 
areas there is reasonable assurance of a steady supply of coarse 
grains and in addition dairying in some form will, in part at least, 
Supply by-products which supplement the grains to great advantage. 

In the more strictly grain growing areas swine raising may be included 
in the production programme when the hazard of crop failure is not 

too great, and when there is an appreciation of the necessity for 
careful feeding and management methods. Having in mind the produc- 
tion of uniformly high quality bacon in Alberta, and with due regard 
tO the position which Alberta holds as a contribution to Canada's ex— 
port quota, the raising of pigs should not be encouraged in areas or 
on farms where facilities are inadequate or where there is an atti- 
Bocelo. letting the pigs "“shitt for themnselyed.! 


Production Progranme: 


It is believed that swine raising can be advocated in Alberta on 
@ year in and year out oasis and that this enterprise can be carried 
out with a sense of security with respect to market outlets not en— 
Geyec in Connection with other types of livestock production, Fang 
records show that while occasionally prices fall to a point where pro- 
Guction costs exceed the selling price, the loss periods are of rela- 
Sive_.y Short duration and taken over @ period of years there 16 ee ee 
margin between cost of production and selling price. Continuity of 
production requires emphasis so that fluctuations in production vear 
by year may be avoided. The producer who endeavors to be in the pig 
business in a large way when grain prices are low and who "unloads" 
when grain prices rise, contributes to a condition of unstability and 
is a menace to the swine dusiness. 


It is not possible to suggest what treatment Canada may receive 
on the British Market following revision of trade arrangements in the 
fall of 1937, but it is felt that any changes which may take place 
will not have any marked depressing effect on Canadian hog prices. A 
sourd slogan for pig production in Alberta would seem to be "steady 
production, consistent improvement in quality and 4 increas in swine 


population." 


Regularity of Marketings: 


Monthly deliveries of hogs to stock yards and packing plants in 
Alberta tend to be very erratic. Receipts during the fall and early 
winser months are heavy as compared with those of the spring and summer 
“aonths. This situation has a depressing effect on fall prices and 
works against the maintaining of uniform supplies of Canadian bacon on 
the British Market. Since Alberta is the most substantial contributor 
of all the Provinces to export volume, it is extremely important that 
everything possible de done to improve this concition. The scattering 
of farrowing throughout the various months of che y car (with the possi- 
ble exception of November, Decemoer, January anc. Feoruary, unless hous-— 
ing and management are extremely favorable) woule exert the greatest 
stabilizing influence, but a concentration of farrowing during March, 
April and May, and August, September and Octoder, may best suit average 
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conditions. It is usually not possible to have all sows farrow both 
Spring and fall litters but an average of three litters in two years 
is a regular procedure among good pig producers. I+ should be borne 
in mind that winter pig production in Alberta presupposes adequate 
shelter and careful attention to balanced rations. 


Systems of Swine Production: 


Under average Alberta conditions a semi-open air pasture system 
of production is recommended. Succulent-pasture, and if feasible a 
succession of pastures, should be provided. Pasture lots should not 
exceed from $+ acre to 1 acre in size and where a larger area is de- 
manded cross fencing is strongly recommended. Pasture is provided as 
a Supplement to grain feeding and not as a sole means of sustenance. 
Full feeding of grain with pasture should be urged, preferably by the 
use of approperly constructed self-feeder. A sound summer feeding 
plan would embrace (a) placing pigs on pasture as soon as possible 
after weaning, (b) full grain feeding on pasture until a weight of 
@oproximately 150 los. has been reached, (c) pen finishing from 150 
Mes. 400 Bpproximately~200 —~2lOa Lose at. thie! farm: 


On farms where commercial pig raising is more specialized and 
where suitable buildings are available, a system of intensive inside 
production can be suggested as feasible. Pigs are pen fed from wean- 
ing time until finished for market. Feed costs compare favorably with 
pasture production when full grain feeding is practised. Under such a 
system careful attention must be paid to protein, mineral and vitamine 
requirements. 


Use of Protein, Mineral and Vitamin Supplements: 
When an adequate amount of skim-milk or buttermilk is available 
there is little necessity for the purchase of supplemental feeds. 
When milk is scarce or entirely lacking, the purchase of supplements 
can be amply justified on the basis of grain saved. Tankage is the 
most available and usually the most economical and its use increases 
the rate of growth and reduces production costs as well as insuring @ 
market hog of superior quality. The use of the more complex protein 
supplements being placed on the market instead or tankage is not justi- 
fied if the price is more than from 25% to 30% higher than tankage. 


The use of simple minerals is recommended. In districts where 
slacked coal is available it is suggestec that a mixture of slacked 
coal 75 lbs., ground limestone or air slacked lime + Lbey;) salt 20 . 
lbs. and sulphur 1 1b.,be placed before the pigs (protected from rain 
and snow). When this mixture cannot be conveniently prepared the add 
ition of 11>. of ground limestone and 1 1b. of salt to each 100 lbs. 
of grain will provide for the mineral necds of growing pigs. ey milk 
or tankage is being fed the amount of lime may be reduced by one half. 


When pigs are closely confined after weaning, elther in the spring 
or fall, the feeding of cod liver oil at the ratc of 3 oz. per pig 
daily or at a level of 1% of the grain mixture, until they weigh app- 
roximately 100 1lbs., will assist in preventing crippling and will aid 
in avoiding respiratory infections. 


Values of Farm Grains: 
The common cereals grown in Alberta provide a basis for good 
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rations for bacon hogs. A common weakness lies in the excessive feed 
pus OF Oats. iven following weaning, oats should not constitute more 
than 50% of the ration. The balance may be made up of barley or (and) 
wheat. Oats should be reduced to not more than 20% as the feeding 
period advances or eliminated entirely during the finishing stage. 
Mixtures of graons give better results than the feeding of a single 
grain. In areas where rye is grown it may be substituted for part of 
the barley or wheat, but preferably should not constitute more than 
1/3 of the grain mixture. The excessive use of oats is responsible 
fo. much unthriftiness in young pigs and, as well, lack of finish at 
market weight. 


Farrowing Losses: 


Heavy losses of spring pigs commonly occur in Alberta. Some 
are due to uncontrollable factors but many are undoubtedly the result 
of improper feeding and management methods. 


Proper feeding and exercising of the brood sow is to be urged. 
The use of protein supplements and simple minerals, together with 
alfalfa hay (or some form of green roughage), roots when available, 
and potassium iodide will assist in the production of vigorous pigs 
at birth. Many Tosses are due to laxity in the matter of using pot- 
assium iodide. Hairless or weak pigs result. This drug may be given 
in solution - 1 oz. potassium iodide in 1 gallon of water — 1 table® 
Pepoontul per sow per day, or mixed in sale, 2565. in 100 of vcani, 
Peco no the salt at<l tb.-an 100 Lbs. of grain. The most) imponraus 
primary and secondary cause of loss, particularly in early farrowed 
pigs, is thought to be anaemia. The critical period is when pigs are 
from 10 days to 4+ weeks of age. Prevention lies in the daily admini- 
stration to each pig (over a period of at least 2 weeks) of 1 tea- 
spoonful of a solution made up of 3 oz. iron sulphate and 4 oz. of 
high grade copper sulphate in 4 quarts of water. Good results can 
also be obtained from placing in a corner of the pen of the sow and 
litter a foot square turfy sod which has been sprinkled with a quan- 
tity of the iron and copper solution. Precautionary measures to pre 
vent anaemia are important. Chilling of pigs during the nursing and 
after weaning stages should be avoided as far as possible. 


Internal Parasites: 


It is believed that on themajority of farms the common round 

worm is a cause of unthriftiness and even direct or indirect loss of 
many pigs. Preventative measures assist materially in avoiding in- 
festation and sanitation cannot be too strongly recommended. Among 
the parasiticides which may be recommended are, (1) Nema capsules 
Parke Davis Co.) which vary in size for pigs of different weights, 

iE O11 of Chenopodium, 1 drop for every two pounds live weight of piey 
mixed in feed, (4) Santonin in dose of 25 grains for a 50 1b. pig. 


Swine Diseases: 


ion is drawn to the fact that, arising out of requests made 
by Lene organizations in Western Canada, the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture is giving careful consideration to a research programme 


relating to swine diseases. 
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Breeds and Systems of Breeding: 


Since the objective in Alberta is the production of a high per- 
centage of hogs of select bacon grade, it is agreed that the use of 
Yorkshire blood should be generally advocated. As a result of great- 
er length and the white color, the Yorkshire will more rapidly bring 
the pig population up to bacon standards than any other breed.) ia 
the selection of Yorkshires, constitution, feeding capacity and good 
fleshing qualities should be emphasized. 


In cases where an alternative to the Yorkshire is demanded, the 
Tamworth may be regarded as the best alternative. 


The crossing of these two breeds usually results in the produc-— 
tion of a hardy, good feeding pig of acceptable market type. Cross- 
breeding should usually only be recommended when a producer will 
market all cross bred pigs, although gilts of this cross bred back to 
@ Yorkshire boar will produce all white pigs. A second cross of this 
type is not objectionable. 


While in the hands of a careful and constructive purebred breeded 
line breeding and inbreeding may occasionally give exceptional results, 
the practicesshould not be generally recommended. It should be avoid- 
ed in commercial pig production. 


Advanced Registry for Swine: 


In view of the fact that a pig testing station has been estavdlish— 
ed in Alberta, attention is drawn to the policy of Advanced Registry 
for swine. It is felt that progressive purebred breeders, and parti- 
cularly those with a reasonable number of sows, snould be encouraged 
to have their sows tested under this plan. The scheme provides a basis 
for measuring the breeding worth of sows and in terms of a long time 
breeding programme should lead to the development of superior types, 
and strains which will reproduce more uniformly and more economically. 
It is hoped that the results secured in Denmark from testing can be 
emulated in Canada. 


Rail Grading: 


As a further development in the direction of more discriminating 
buying of hogs, the principle of rail gracing appears sound. In 
Alberta hogs may be sold on a basis of either live or rail grade. 
Grading of the live hog has been productive of good results but rail 
erading can be carried out on a more detailed oasis and provides a 
means whereby the better type of producer may benefit by the produc-— 
tion of a superior article. 


Under rail grading, hog carcasses are gradec by officials of the 
Dominion Live Stock Branch according to weight, quality, type and fin- 
ish (see leaflet "Hog Grading Regulations" - Live Stock Branch, Ottawa). 
Payment is made according to the actual dressed weight yielded. In 
arriving at the price to be paid for carcasses of the basic grade (B1) 
an average drossing percentage of foe is used, and calculating from 
the price of the basic live erade (bacons) the rail price is determined. 
For example, if the price for the bacon grade is $7.50 per cwt., the 
price paid for the basic rail grace 1s ~lO.00 per owt. The calcula 
tion, taking a 200 1b. hog, is as follows: - 200 x $7.50 = $15.00 + 149 
(dress wt.) = $10.00 per cwt. 
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The seller whose hogs dress out above the average in dressing 
percentage receives a higher price than the average, while tha one 
whose hogs yield a lower dressing percentage than the average receives 
a lower price. In view of the fact that weight is an important factor 
in determining rail grade, the aim should be to market pigs at weights 
noveexcecoings clO los. at the’ farm, 


Swine Shelters: 


With increasing interest in the matter of better housing condi- 
tions for swine, a demand has arisen for plans and specifications for 
a variety of types of hog houses. This proble is being studied at 
the present time by Provincial Government, Dominion Government and 
University representatives and it is hoped that a reasonable selection 
Ot plans, together with’ specifications and bills of materials) wile 
available at an early date. As ple production in Alberta takesion 
ereater permanency, the matter of buildings for. this unit of the farm 
enterprise must receive careful consideration. Temporary shelters, 
inclucing the use of straw stacks and the straw-frame type of struc-— 
ture, undoubtedly render good service, but with the tendency toward an 
increase in infectious diseases and parasitic infestation, the neces— 
sity for shelters which can be maintained in @ more sanitary condition 
becomes apparent. This is particularly true on farms where pig rais— 
ing is to be carried on as a regular part of the farm programme, and 
where early spring and late fall farrowing may take place. [In con- 
nection with the erection of permanent swine buildings, it should be 
borne in mind that the investment should not be out of line with the 
volume of production, so that excessive overhead on the basis of annual 
production is not incurred. 
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Report of Committee on Poultry Policy 


The revenue from the poultry industry in the Province of Alberta 
amounts to about $6,000,000 a year. This revenue is made up from the 
Sale of commercial eggs and poultry, baby chicks, breeding stock, and 
the home requirements of the farmers themselves. 


During the past few years when agriculture was undergoing a heavy 
economic strain, poultry proved its worth. In a well balanced type of 
agriculture suitable to Zone 3, poultry is one of the important branches 
In Sections of Zone 2 where wheat is such an important source of in- 
come and where drouth and hail in certain years have reduced the re 
turns from wheat, poultry flocks of from 300 to 700 birds have proven 
to be a reliable source of income, and the weekly returns from poultry 
have paid the grocery bill, bought clothing, and binder twine, and 
have kpet the farm machinery in repair. 


On many of the farms in Alberta, only sufficient poultry is kept 
for the farmer's own requirements, with possibly a small surplus at 
certain seasons of flush production. Under these conditions flock re 
placement will be made by hen reared chicks. Even under these condi- 
tions, however, poultry should be furnished with suitable living 
quarters. This may be a corner of the barn where the heat from other 
animals will help to keep them warm, but in any event, they should be 
kept in their own place so that they will not be a nuisance around the 
farm buildings. 


The methods of feeding and management, and the kind of feeding 
utensils as descrided later, can be worked in on a smaller scale for 
family flocks such as these. In the case of these smaller flocks, a 
utility breed such as Barred Rock, White Wyandottes, or Rhode Island 
Reds will best meet the conditions. 


Poultry as a Recognized Source of Revenue 


As a recognized department of the farm and a source of revenue, 
poultry is increasing in importance. Under these conditions, flocks 
of 200 to 500 birds are common, and a bred-to-lay strain of poultry is 
essential in such circumstance. The White Leghorn is among the most 
popular, and is followed closely by bred-to-lay Rocks, Reds, and Wyan- 
dottes. 


Poultry Houses and uipment 


In a climate such as we have in Alberta, poultry housing of nec- 
essity must receive special attention. Under no cireumstancec should 
buildings be commenced without first obtaining plans suitaole to 
Alberta climatic conditions. A location should be selected, if possi- 
ble, on the opposite side of the farm residence from the barnyard. 

The building will give better results if it is located on a dry eleva- 
tion and faces south. The building itself must be warm, dry, and well 
ventilated. The house is made 20 feet deep from front to back, 6 feet 
4 inches high, and long enough to provide 3 to 35 square feet for each 
bird to be housed. A building 20' x 30' will accommodate approximately 


200 birds. 


The windows, located on the south side, will constitute one-quarter 
of the front wall, and glass should be used for this purpose. The 
window openings may be covered with wire netting so that when they are 
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Open, the birds will not escape. 


e The floor, which should be 6 inches higher at the back than the 
front, can be made of either cement or boards, cement being preferred. 


Ventilation will be provided by means of fresh air inlets in the 
front wall, the air coming in at the bottom between two pair of studs, 
and being released in the building at the Celling. «the Poul air oma 
be drawn off by means of large ventilator shafts running from a point 
10 inches above the floor and extending 3 feet above the roof. One 
such ventilator will be required for each 100 hens. The area of the 
exhaust shaft should be one-fifth larger than the area of the fresh 
@ir iniet. A door should be made in the ventilator shaft at the ceil— 
ing to be opened during mild spells in the winter, and through the 
Summer months. 


Such a building may be constructed either of lumber or sod. Sod 
houses are becoming increasingly popular in certain areas. If the 
building is to be made of lumber, it should consist of three ply of 
lumber and two ply of paper, with 6 inch studdings, and the space be- 
tween the studdings packed tightly with planer shavings, »eat moss, 
Or Other insultaing material. The ceiling is solid boarded and the 
Geer is placed in the front or the end wall close to the front. 


A poultry house to be complete should be equipped with dropping 
boards 5 feet wide, extending along the north wall, and placed 30 
pocwes Irom the floor. The perches Located 12. inches above thesegya 
running parallel with the end walls are spaced at 14 inch centres. 

The nests located on one end wall will be placed tier upon tier, sach 
nest being 12 inches wide, 12 inches high, and 16 inches deep. In 
front of each tier of nests there should be a running board 6 inches 


wide to enabvle the fowl to have easy access to the nests. 


Dry mash hoppers are located on stands two feet from the floor. 
Ten feet of feeding space is recommended for each 100 hens. Another 
platform 2 feet from the floor will provide for the water trough. 
This trough, made of galvanized iron, is 3 feet long, & inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep. This will accommodate 200 birds. 


Where milk is available, a stand for @ wooden pail should be proce 
vided. Small hoppers located on the wall provide for grit and oyster 


Shell. 


The farm poultry equipment is not complete without a portable 
colony brooder house. The minimum Size recommended is le feet square. 
It need not be expensively built, but must have a double floor and 
the walls made draught-proof. As in the poultry house, the wincows 
are located on the south side. To avoid loss from crowding, the cor- 


ners are rounded. 


A coal burning brooder stove is located in the centre of the bduilc- 
ing, and such a stove should be of a large Size, commonly rated as 
1,000 chick size, in order to insure a fire burning for at least le 
hours without replenishing. The drooder stove is safest located on a 
layer of bricks on their flat as a safeguard against fire. 


The brooder house should be equipped with 5 feet of hopper space 
and one porcelain drinking fountain for each 100 chicks. The eaves— 
trough feeder has proven to serve as an excellent hopper. 
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Soil Contamination 


Sanitation at all times, and more particularly until the birds 
are mature, is of paramount importance. Intestinal parasites such as 
various kinds of worms and coccidiosis, breed rapidly in the soil. 

To safeguard against this, the brooder house may be moved to a new 
location at least once each year, and preferably two or three times 
during the growing season on to new, clean land. Under no circum 
stances should chicks be raised on land where poultry, old op syoungs 
has run for two yoars. 


A constant and abundant supply of succulent greens during the 
growing period will build up health, vigor, and disease resistance in 
the mature birds. The green pasture suggested could be an annual 
seeding of oats, barley, fall rye, or rape, or permanent pasture such 
as alfalfa. 


Care and Management of Chicks 


Under no circumstances attempt to raise chicks of different ages 
together. A fire should be started in the brooder stove two or three 
days before the chicks arrive, and the thermostats regulated to main-— 
tain a floor temperature of 90 degrees. The temperature will be re 
duced 5 degrees a week until the stove is no longer required. 


For the first few days the chicks are kept up to within 3 feet 
of the edge of the canopy by means of a wire guard. The drinking 
fountains should be filled with warm water. The feed will consist of 
any recognized standard baby chick mash fed in the lids of the chick 
boxes for the first three days, after which hoppers will be used. A 
recommended chick mash mixture is as follows: 


Groung Wheat 100 Lbs. 

" Oates (hulls. sifted. out) LOO. ,8 

: Barley (very fine) BO. l 

4 Corn foe vl 
Alfalfa Leaf ieal BD ie 
Fish Meal OA 
Beef Scrap Oe ih" 
Milk Powder en i 
Salt 5 : 
Cod Liver Oil 10 pints. 


This mash will be continued for four weeks. At the end of two 
weeks, however, the birds should be given some scratch grain twice a 
day. By the time the chicks are four weeks old they can be changed 
eradually over a period of ten days to a developing mash made as fol 


follows: 


Ground Wheat 200 lbs. 
M" Oats (Finely ground) 200.4 
ul Barley (Finely ground) [ole aL. 
Beef Scrap 35 ON 
Bone Meal 25 ON 
Salt OR 


At the same time, all the whole wheat that the birds will eat is 
fed twice a day. 
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In the event of cannibalism, pine tar applied to the bleeding 
parts will save the chick, and often stop the habit. Lowering the 
temperature in the brooder house and getting the birds outside will 
help effect a cure. 


Cockerels 


When the brooder stove is no longer required, and the sexes can 
be easily distinguished, the cockerels should be removed and put on 
a fattening ration and sold as broilers or moved out on the range and 
raised to maturity away from the pullets. If the cockerels are to be 
sold as broilers, more rapid gains will be made if they are confined 
to limited range and fed a wet mash three times a day. Oockerels ~ 
grown to maturity will be more porfitable if fattened for three weeks 
before being marketed. The feed during this period may consist of 
equal parts of wheat, oats, and barley, moistened with milk. 


Pullets 


A close watch should be kept on the pullets during the late 
Summer months to make sure that they are not outgrowing their premises. 
Foul air causes colds and roup to develop, which may set the flock 
back for several months. ‘When the pullets are 44 to 5 months old, 
they should be treated for vody parasites and moved into the laying 
house which has previously been made ready by a thorough cleaning, 
disinfecting, whitewashing. 


Colds may develop at this stage, too, particularly in the case of 
pullets moved from out—door sleeping quarters. To avoid this, all 
windows are removed to provide ample fresh air, 


As the pullets commence to lay, they oan be gradually worked on 
to a lyinng mash consisting of protein mineral suppleinent added to 
farm grains in the proportion as recommended with the particular supple 
ment which you choose to buy. Immediately the birds are placed in 
winter quarters green feed is important, and may he supplied from 
garden refuse, lawn clippings, or alfalfa. During the entire winter, 
an abundance of green feed is a decided advantage in maintaining health. 
The body weight of the pullets should gradually increase as the months 
pass. To lose weight will almost certainly result in an unseasonable 
moult, and a pause in egg production. 


During cold weather, the feeding of boiled wheat once a day may 
help to maintain body weight. Cod Liver Oil may be required in addi- 
tion to that contained in the protein mineral supplement and may be 
added at the rate of 1% of the total mash mixture. 


With healthy stock raised as outlined above, the mortality will 
not likely exceed 4 or 44% during the winter months, and where deaths 
occur frequently, the District Agriculturist or local poultry ficldman 
should be consulted. Sometimes it is desirable to send live but ail- 
ing specimens to a pathological laboratory for examination. 

In the event of the birds appearing to be out of condition, it is 
@ wise vrecaution to feed Epsom Salts once or twice a month at the 
Tate cof 1 lb. per 100 birds. 

The litter should be kept clean and dry. If necessary, set up the 
brooder stove in the laying house to speed up the ventilation and help 
keep the building ary ana warm. 
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Hegs should be collected three or four times a day and kept in a 
cool place. Dirty cggs may be rubbed clean with stocl wool. I+ will 
help greatly to keep the eggs cloan if fresh matcrial is put in the 
nest boxes regularly, and the dropping boards are cleaned first thing 
in the morning. Poultry wire stretchcd on the underside of the per- 
ches, and a hinged board extonding from the perches to the dropping 
board will keep the birds out of the dirt, resulting in cleaner oggs. 
Candle and grade cach day's eggs as they are collected, and pack them 
in cgg crates ready for shipment. 


Those intercsted in selling hatching eggs are required to apply 
for flock approval and blood test service in September. When hatch- 
ing eggs are dDeing collected, thoy are best kept at a tomperature of 
between 45 and 50 degrecs and turned daily, In transporting hatching 
eggs from the farm to the hatchory, the crates of eggs may be wrapped 
in paper to avoid chilling. Between the farm and the express office, 
the additional protection of a blanket will help to safeguard fertility 


Poultry Organizations 


Several poultry organizations are maintained in Alberta, and far- 
mers should endeavour to organize Accredited Flock groups in their 
vicinity in order to take advantage of the possibilities of collective 
ouying and selling, and to obtain the more frequent services of a 
poultry inspector. 


Trapnesting under Dominion R.O.P. is recomucnded for those in- 
terested in breeding. The sale of R.O.P. cockerels and other R.0O.P. 
breeding stock is an attractive part of the poultry industry. 


Whenever brecding stock is required, contact may be made with the 
Alberta Poultry Federation where @ complote and up to date list of all 
kinds of breeding stock is available. 


Turkeys 


Turkey raising is carried on extensively in Alberta, the Bronze 
varicty greatly predominating in numbers over all other brecds com- 
bined. The important thing in selecting turkeys is to obtain an early 
maturing, meat type bird. The Alberta Bronze Turkey Brecders! Associa-— 
tion is in a position to supply such stock at all times. 


Turkeys require little housing, but an open shed of some sort is 
Gesirable so that they will have a.specific place which they will con- 
sider their home. They should not be allowed to mix with other poul- 
try, and under no circumstances be kept in the laying house. The 
young turkeys should be raised on land that has been free from poultry 
of any kind for two or three years, and away from the chickens. 
Alfalfa pasture makes ideal range. 


The above sketchy outline of poultry raising in Alberta may be 
supplemonted through the numerous bulletins dealing in detail with all 
branches of poultry raising which are available at the Poultry Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, both Dominion and Provincial, and the Uni- 
versity. Anyone undertaking to raise poultry should not be without 


these bulletins. 
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